Welcome  back! 


Welcome  back  to  Profile.  We  look  forward  to 
serving  you  with  information  about  life  in  the  armed 
forces  through  the  eyes  of  our  people. 

Now  in  its  42nd  year,  Profile  is  dedicated  to 
featuring  men  and  women  from  all  branches  of  the 
service  — Navy,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force  and 
Coast  Guard.  Our  goal  is  to  give  you  a perspective  of 
what  military  jobs  are  like  and  the  lifestyle  that  goes 
with  them. 

We’ve  got  a great  issue  this  month,  with  a wide 
range  of  stories  and  career-type  profiles.  As  you  read 
on,  you  should  find  something  of  interest  and  may 
even  be  surprised  at  some  of  the  types  of  jobs  people 
do  in  the  military. 

As  you’ll  see  by  some  of  the  stories  in  this  issue, 
our  need  for  intelligent  and  motivated  people  in  the 
military  still  exists.  Despite  becoming  a much 
smaller  force  during  the  past  few  years,  we  find 
ourselves  busier  than  ever  around  the  world  and  in  the 
states.  From  keeping  the  peace  in  Bosnia  to  holding 
off  Saddam  Hussein  in  Iraq  to  fighting  forest  fires  in 
Florida,  there  are  still  many  challenges  to  face  in  the 
military. 

It’s  only  through  past  training  and  preparation  that 
we’ve  been  able  to  sustain  these  operations  while  at 
the  same  time  becoming  smaller.  The  military  is 


never  a static  organization.  It  constantly  changes  as 
people  retire  and  new  members  arrive. 

For  example,  this  year  the  U.S.  military  will 
recruit  more  than  200,000  men  and  women. 
Opportunities  and  potential  for  career  advancement 
continue  to  be  good,  particularly  in  technological- 
related  career  fields.  Jobs  requiring  special  skills  and 
advanced  training  now  are  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception,  as  evidenced  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 

We  believe  there’s  something  to  interest  just  about 
everyone.  We’ve  emphasized  many  of  the  action- 
oriented  endeavors  of  the  military.  This  is  in 
response  to  the  requests  of  many  of  our  readers.  If 
you  like  what  we’re  giving  you,  let  us  know.  If  not, 
let  us  know  that,  too.  Your  feedback  lets  us  know 
how  we  can  better  meet  your  needs.  If  you  have 
comments  or  suggestions  you  can  find  our  postal  and 
e-mail  address  listed  below. 

If  you’d  like  to  check  out  past  issues  from  last 
year,  check  our  web  site  listed  below.  We  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
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These  cadets  have  to  stay  on  their  toes  to  keep  a leg  up  against  fellow  cadets. 


Story  and  photos  by 

Specialist  David  Stewart  Howell,  USA 

They  shall  learn,  they  will  be  ready, 
and  they  will  succeed.  These 
words,  echoed  by  the  phrase. 


“Enter  to  learn  — go  forth  to  serve,” 
were  sounded  by  JROTC  cadets  this  past 
summer  when  they  journeyed  to  Fort 
McClellan,  Ala.,  to  participate  in  a week 
long  camp  in  basic  military  education. 

Climbing  to  success  atop  rappelling 
towers,  balancing  beams  and 
other  obstacles,  a diverse 
group  of  Alabama  high 
school  students  from  across 
the  state  were  given  a 
firsthand  look  at  Army 
training  and  shown  how  to 
apply  these  skills  in  the 
civilian  world. 

A physically  and 
mentally  demanding  course 
that  challenges  high  school 
students  both  in  academics 


and  physical  education,  JROTC  gives 
high  school  students  a break  from  a 
normal  summer,  and  a chance  to  try 
something  new. 

The  course  teaches  basic  skills  such 
as  responsibility,  leadership  and 
teamwork  for  students  to  take  with  them 
when  they  leave  high  school  and  enter 
the  work  force. 

While  military  education  is  reinforced 
in  the  program,  the  main  thrust  is  an 
emphasis  on  leadership  development  and 
citizenship. 

Students  learn  more  than  just  military 
skills.  They  learn  to  become  better 
individuals  and  respectable  members  of 
society,  according  to  JROTC  instructors. 

The  classes  they  take  cover  military 
leadership  and  public  speaking.  Students 


Cadet  Natalie  Darden  climbs  the  ladder  of  success 
during  JROTC ’s  week-long  training  camp. 
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are  also  given  the  chance  to  prepare  and 
present  a speech.  In  addition  they  study 
military  discipline  and  drills. 

“The  JROTC  course  has  been 
nothing  but  positive  and  fun,”  said 
Courtney  Collins.  “I  enjoy  the  physical 
stuff  because  it  is  challenging,  but  the 
things  we  learn  in  the  classrooms  are  just 
as  important.” 

Also,  for  a week-long  excursion  at 
the  National  Guard  Training  Site,  they 
were  introduced  to  land  navigation,  how 
to  negotiate  the  confidence  course,  jump 
tower  and  rappelling.  A majority  of  their 
time  was  spent  studying  water  safety, 
math,  science  and  drill  and 
ceremonies. 

Nationwide,  all  cadets  are  tested 
annually  on  the  President’s  Physical 


Kim  Eaton,  JROTC  cadet,  negotiates  a balancing  beam  during  the  week-long 
camp. 


These  cadets  watch  as  their  teammates  tackle  this  ladder-like  obstacle  sideways. 
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It  can  be  scary  50-feet  above  the  ground,  at  least  for 
this  cadet. 


Before  leaping  off  a towering  wall,  cadets  receive 
safety  instructions  and  encouragement 


Bombs  away!!!  This  cadet  takes  it  one  leap  at  a time. 
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Guided  by  an  instructor,  these  cadets  go  over  the  basics  of  making  rope  harnesses,  belaying  and  rappelling. 


Fitness  Test.  The  Military  Department  also  sponsors 
a drill  team,  rifle  team  and  adventure  group  called 
the  Rangers,  who  participate  in  local  and  nationwide 
events. 

“They  understand  that  good  citizenship  is  their 
goal  and  responsibility  is  their  watchword,”  said 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Boykin,  camp  commander. 

“They  represent  not  only  the  past  and  present,  but 
they  are  our  future.  The  training  they  will  receive 
here  will  make  them  ready  to  be  leaders  in  their 
community,  in  the  armed  forces,  in  government,  in 
education,  in  business,  or  whatever  field  they 
choose.” 

For  more  information  about  JROTC  look  on  the  internet  at 
http://www-rotc.monroe.army.mil/Jrotc/jrotc.htm 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.goarmy.com 
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story  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis,  USA 

Twenty-thousand  feet  above  the  earth,  a deep  rumble  bellows.  Against  a 
blanket  of  stars,  a giant  plane  roars  across  the  sky.  Inside,  the  plane's  floor 
vibrates  from  the  four  thrumming  turbo-prop  engines.  Six  camouflaged  airmen 
wait.  Suddenly,  the  plane  slows  and  a floor  ramp  opens  to  the  darkness.  Frigid 
winds  blast  by  the  opening. 

"Standby,"  the  jumpmaster  yells. 

They  check  each  others  ruck  sacks,  altimeters,  goggles  and  oxygen  masks. 
A flash  of  green  fills  the  room. 


”Go!" 

Photo  courtesy  of  Combat  Control  School 
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Photo  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis 


They  leap  into  darkness  and 
instantly  rocket  through  the 
sky.  They  angle  their  bodies 
and  shoot  at  speeds  up  to  120 
mph  to  their  target.  Rip! 

Poof!  Parachutes  flutter  open, 
and  the  human  missiles 
become  as  calm  as  clouds, 
gently  floating  to  the  earth. 

Everything  is  quiet  below. 

Parachutes  suddenly  appear, 
and  the  combat  controlmen 
float  in  like  magicians. 

With  wireless  microphones, 
they  check  in. 

Looks  like  everybody 
showed  up  for  work  on  time 
again. 

Stationed  at  Pope  Air 
Force  Base,  N.C.,  a combat 

controller’s  job  is  to  infiltrate  enemy  territory  by  SCUBA 
diving,  parachuting,  skiing,  riding  motorcycles,  all  terrain 
vehicles,  or  even  by  climbing  mountains.  Then  controlmen  set 
up  air  traffic  control  services  and  guide  military  aircraft  to 
landing  targets. 

"It's  a lot  of  hard  work,  but  the  most  rewarding  experience 
of  my  life,"  said  Staff  Sergeant  Chris  Matero,  a combat  control 
instructor  from  Arlington,  N.Y.  "We  put  students  in  combat 
control  through  a tough  physical  fitness  regiment.  We're  the 
Air  Force's  version  of  the  Navy  SEALs  or  the  Army's  Rangers." 

They  learn  these  skills  at  something  called  the  "pipeline." 

The  pipeline  is  a 50-week  course  that  teaches  airmen  the 
skills  they  need  to  become  a combat  controller. 

"The  first  few  weeks,  you  can't  do  anything  right,"  said 
Airman  1st  Class  Chad  Sears,  a trainee  in  the  first  phase  of 

training.  "You  get  smoked 
all  the  time.  I just  try  to 
block  it  all  out  and  keep 
going  and  keep  up  with  my 
teammates." 

The  training  includes  a 
10-week  indoctrination 
course;  a combat  divers' 
course  in  Key  West,  Fla.; 
airborne  school  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.;  free-fall  school 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  and 
Yuma,  Ariz.;  combat- 
survival  training  at  Fairchild 
Air  Force  Base,  Wash.;  air 
traffic  controller  school  at 


By  land,  air  or  sea,  combat  controllers  find  a way  to  infiltrate  enemy  territory. 


Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.;  and  combat  controller  school  at 
Pope  Air  Force  Base. 

"You  have  to  be  a bit  crazy,"  said  Airman  1st  Class  Justin 
Barrera,  a student  at  the  Pope  Air  Force  Base  Combat 
Controller's  School. 

Only  five  members  out  of  80  in  Barrera's  class  passed  the 
10-week  indoctrination  course. 

Indoctrination  days  begin  at  4 
a.m.  and  end  at  10  p.m.,  with  3 1/2 
hours  of  free  time  each  day. 

"I'm  in  the  best  shape  of  my  life 
and  I'm  doing  something  1 really 
enjoy,"  said  Matero.  "This  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  jobs  you  can  have 
in  the  military.” 

The  job  of  a combat  controller  is 
illustrated  by  their  motto  'first 
there.'  First  there  means  they 
infiltrate  enemy  territory  before 
anyone  else.  Before  Army  Rangers 
or  Navy  SEALs  can  set  foot  into 
enemy  territory  it  has  to  be 
coordinated  by  a ground  force 
tactical  communication  team. 

SSgt.  Chris  Matero  Before  anyone  else,  combat 

pumps  up  his  muscles  controllers  set  up  camp  in  enemy 
during  the  second  hour  territory. 
of  his  morning  workout.  "it's  a job  that  has  a lot  of 

intensity  and  hard  work,"  said 

Senior  Airman  Paul  Durst,  a combat  control  instructor.  "I've 
travelled  all  around  the  world  as  a combat  controller  and  done  a 


These  combat  control 
students  prepare  for  a 
2000-meter  swim. 
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Photo  by 


During  the  early  morning  workout,  like  clockwork  airmen  do  three  sets  at  each  machine  until 
reaching  muscle  failure  and  then  move  to  the  next  machine. 


lot  of  exciting  jobs." 

It  is  a job,  however,  that  hasn't  always  been  around. 
Paratroopers  during  World  War  II  had  a difficult  time  landing  at 
specific  drop  zones.  Some  soldiers  would  land  as  much  as  50 
miles  off  course.  If  combat  controllers  had  existed  they 
wouldn’t  have  had  that  problem. 

Ideally,  the  controllers  would  have  parachuted  in  first,  set 
up  an  air  traffic  control  system  and  told  the  planes  exactly 
where  to  drop  the  paratroopers. 

So  the  next  time  Army  paratroopers  jump  out  of  a plane  at 
900  feet,  they  don’t  have  to  say  “Look  out  below!”  They  know 
where  they  are  landing,  thanks  to  help  from  combat  control. 


Waiting  their  turn  aboard  a C-130. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.airforce.com 
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Combat 

Town 

The  battleground  of  the  future 


Corporal  Michael  Perkins  protects  his 
area  in  Combat  Town. 


Story  and  photos  by 
Corporal  Amos  Kelso,  USMC 


arines  know  the  drill  when  it 
comes  to  jungle  warfare,  beach 
assaults,  mountain  climbing 
and  disarming  booby-trapped  trails. 
They're  used  to  those  operations.  But 
what  happens  when  the  battlefield  moves 
to  America's  backyard? 

"If  there  is  an  enemy  out  there  that 
wants  to  make  a difference,  he  can  only 
make  a difference  by  getting  us  into  a 


complex,  chaotic,  deadly  environment  that 
negates  our  technology,  negates  our 
strength  and  capitalizes  on  their  strengths. 
That  place  is  called  the  cities,"  said 
General  Charles  C.  Krulak,  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  intricate  alleyways,  dark  rooms 
and  passages  of  cities  have  become  a 
battleground  that  members  of  the  Special 
Reaction  Team  at  Parris  Island,  S.C.,  are 
ready  to  tackle. 

They're  ready  because  they've  been  to 
Combat  Town.  As  a collection  of  cement 


buildings  with  dark  alleys,  hidden  rooms 
and  multi-levels.  Combat  Town  provides 
Marines  with  an  accurate  simulation  of 
city  warfare.  When  Marines  come  here, 
it  is  their  job  to  clear  each  and  every 
building  of  enemies. 

Though  it  sounds  more  like  a game 
than  a training  exercise,  members  of  the 
Special  Reaction  Team  take  it  seriously. 

"This  is  a real  threat  we  have  to 
prepare  for  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
we  will  be  ready,"  said  Corporal  Gregory 
Massey. 

The  SRT  is  a part  of  the  Special 
Enforcement  Section  of  the  police 
stationed  at  Parris  Island. 

It  is  a Special  Weapons  and 
Tactics(SWAT)  unit  that  deals  with  armed 
building  entries  and  hostage  rescue.  They 
also  have  K-9  unit  operations,  bike 
patrols,  accident  investigation  and  traffic 
control 

At  Combat  Town  they  learn  to  engage 
an  enemy  in  an  urban  environment  as  a 
team,  without  endangering  the  lives  of 
civilians. 

"We  can't  just  go  in  and  shoot  people 
up,"  said  Massey.  “Our  main  job  is  to 
protect  and  save  lives  at  all  costs.  We 
don't  just  go  in  there  guns  blazing,  that's 
not  the  way  we  were  trained." 

The  objective  when  they  enter 
Combat  Town  is  to  clear  each  and  every 
room  to  ensure  enemies  have  been  taken 
out  and  do  it  as  quietly  and  stealthily  as 
possible. 


An  SRT  moves  upstairs  behind  a ballistic  shield  while  clearing  a building  at 
Combat  Town. 
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"You  learn  how  to  move  well  together 
when  you're  always  with  each  other,"  said 
Corporal  Scott  Bush.  "I  wouldn't  go  as 
far  as  to  say  mind  reading,  but  there's  a 
certain  element  of  maybe  ESP  or  being 
able  to  think  of  what  the  other  person  is 
going  to  do.  That's  what  you  want  to 
build  to  have  an  effective  fireteam." 

Five  members  of  the  team  have 
received  specialized  training  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Ala.,  where  they  were  trained 
in  building  entry  and  clearing  tactics, 
moving  as  a team,  advanced  rappelling 
and  fire  discipline. 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  these 
people  still  staying  in  contact  with  each 
other  years  from  now  just  due  to  the 
shared  experience,"  said  Bush. 

An  experience  that  will  keep  them 
alive  too,  when  the  time  comes. 


Special  Reaction  Team  members  cover  every  angle  while  approaching  a building  during  training  at  Combat  Town. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Marine  Corps  call  1-800-MARINES  or  look  on 
the  internet  at  http://www.marines.com 


Corporal  Gregory  Massey,  Scarlet  Team  leader  gives  last  minute  instructions  to 
team  members  Corporal  Michael  Perkins,  center,  and  Lance  Corporal  Jacob 
Washer,  right,  before  they  depart  to  the  Combat  Town  area. 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Petty  Officer  3rd 
Class  Blair  Thomas,  USCG 


ith  a gun  gripped  tightly  in  his 
hands,  a Coast  Guardsman 
hides  patiently  aboard  the  ship. 


Sweat  trickles  down  his  cheek.  He  is 
silent,  scared  and  knows  the  intruders 
will  find  him. 

Suddenly,  he  hears  steps. 
“Someone’s  coming,”  he  thinks  as  he 
tightens  the  grip  on  his  gun.  His  pulse 
begins  to  race 
and  his  hands 
sweat  as  the 
steps  get  closer 
and  closer. 
Suddenly,  he 
jumps  out  and 
sees  two  figures 
with  guns  . . . 
“Pow!” 

“Pow!”  “Pow!” 
A volley  of 
red  balls  hit 
him  squarely  in 
the  chest  and 
splash  neon  all 
over  his  face 
before  he  has  a 
chance  to  think. 
“Hey! 

Stop!  I’m  hit.” 
The  two 
intruders,  with 
their  guns 
pointed  ahead, 


continue  past  the  “dead”  guardsman  to 
take  the  rest  of  the  ship. 

This  is  paintball  training  at  its  best. 
Firing  ranges  and  laser  tag  are  important 
tools  used  by  the  military.  But  when 
it  comes  to  training  real-life  survival 
skills,  paintball  is  the  answer  for  the 
Tactical  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Team  North,  based  in  Portsmouth, 

Va. 

“There’s  a feeling  that  it  is  real  life, 
because  you  don’t  want  to  get  hit,”  said 
Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Pete  Dautel,  a 
TACLET  North  boarding  officer. 

“There’s  somebody  who’s  opposing  you 
that  has  a weapon,  and  you  have  to  take 
them  on  or  you  will  get  shot  first.  All 
your  senses  are  definitely  alive  when 
you’re  out  there  playing.” 

The  TACLET  North  team,  stationed 
in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  uses  paintball  as  a 
boarding  training  tool.  They  practice  on 
an  old  decommissioned  Navy  ship, 
which  simulates  the  confined  spaces. 

“Paintball  training  teaches  us  to  keep 
our  heads  down,  and  it  shows  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  hit,”  said  Lieutenant 
Curtis  Lenio,  the  team’s  executive 
officer.  “It  isn’t  like  you  see  in  the 
movies.  You  don’t  want  to  go  face  to 


Keeping  a low  profile  and  knowing  when  to  attack  is  key  to 
winning  in  a paintball  war. 
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This  Coast  Guardsman  guards  his  area  and  waits  to  see  if  anyone  peeks  around  the  corner. 


face  blasting  everything  in  sight.” 

The  game  is  played  with 
pneumatic  air  guns  which  propel 
biodegradable  gelatin  capsules. 
These  capsules  break  on  impact 
leaving  a “splat”  of  water-soluble 
paint. 

This  game  is  played  to  save 
lives. 


These  two  guardsmen  protect  a strategic  hatch  on  the  ship. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Coast  Guard  call  1-800-283-8724  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.uscg.mil/jobs 
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Photo  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis Photo  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis 


Drill  Sergeant  Sotorosado  welcomes  the  push-up  challenge  with  a private  who  struggles  to  keep  up. 


Pushing  farther 


Story  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis,  USA 


Drill  Sergeant  Estavan  Sotorosado  dared  the  private  to 
beat  him.  He  stared  him  in  the  eye  as  he  did  push- 
ups. The  private’s  teeth  clenched  and  muscles 
tightened  as  he  tried  to  keep  up.  This  is  what  he  loves  — 

privates  pushing  themselves 
to  the  limit.  This  is  what  he 
does  — helps  soldiers  reach 
their  potential. 

“He’s  one  of  the  hardest 
drill  sergeants  here,  but  he’ll 
still  bend  over  backwards  to 
help  you  out,”  said  Private 
Birche  Meese. 

As  a drill  sergeant  for  the 
Army’s  medium  helicopter 
repair  school  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.,  Sotorosado  knows  what 
hard  work  and  sacrifice  is  all 
about.  His  wife  Melissa  and 
sons  Steven,  8,  and  Josian,  5, 
know  too. 

“His  job  is  really  hard  — 

Drill  Sergeant  Sotorosado 
inspects  a soldier. 


hard  on  the  family  — we  don’t  get  to  see  him  a lot,”  Melissa 
said.  “They  (the  children)  often  ask  if  daddy  is  going  to  sleep  at 
the  company.” 

“I  get  up  around  3:45  a.m.  and  usually  get  to  bed  around  1 1 
p.m.,”  Sotorosado  said.  “Once  I told  my  wife  to  do  push-ups  in 
my  sleep  I was  so  tired.” 

What  makes  him  tired  is  his  rigorous  schedule:  physical 
training  from  5 a.m.  to  6 a.m.,  uniform  inspections  at  7:30, 
room  inspections,  barracks  inspections,  taking  care  of 
outprocessing  and  inprocessing  soldiers,  conducting  training 
exercises  and  being  accountable  for  every  soldier  24  hours  a day. 
If  that  wasn’t  enough,  he  finds  time  to  join  the  cycling  team  on 
base.  With  such  a busy  schedule,  Sotorosado  always  finds  time 
to  help  out  each  and  every  soldier. 

“I  remember  a coupie  of  soldiers  1 had  who  wanted  to  get  out 
of  the  military,”  said  Sotorosado.  “I  took  them  to  my  office  and 
reminded  them  about  the  oath  they  took  when  they  enlisted.  I 
also  told  them  my  story.  By  the  end  of  it  all  they  were  two  of 
the  best  soldiers  1 had.” 

His  story  begins  on  the  streets  of  Puerto  Rico. 

“I  was  wild  as  a teenager  and  then  one  day  I ran  into  a 
Hispanic  recruiter  who  told  me  if  I joined  the  military  they 
would  teach  me  how  to  speak  English,”  he  said.  “I  had  wanted 
to  join  the  Army  since  I was  a kid.  The  next  thing  I knew  I was 
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Exercises  in  military  weapons  is  one  way  Sotorosado  helps  keep  his  soldiers  prepared  for  the  military.  Here  he 
shows  a private  the  proper  angle  to  set  a claymore  to  hit  a specific  target. 


on  an  airplane  flying  to  Texas  to  the  Defense  Language  Institute. 
1 left  my  friends,  family  and  everything  1 knew  and  was  flying  to 
a totally  new  country.  That  took  a lot  of  personal  courage  which 
is  something  I try  to  instill  in  my  privates.” 

After  learning  English,  he  went  to  basic  training  at  Fort  Dix, 
N.J.,  and  remembers  having  a tough  time  with  some  of  the  drill 
sergeants. 

“1  had  a hard  time  understanding  what  the  drill  sergeants 
were  saying.  That  gave  me  a bigger  mountain  to  climb  than 
everybody  else.  It  made  me  stronger  in  the  long  run,”  he  said. 

When  Sotorosado  came  to  Advanced  Individual  Training  he 
studied  medium  helicopter  repair  and  stayed  in  the  exact  same 
barracks  his  privates  are  in  now.  In  fact,  back  then  his  drill 
sergeant  was  so  impressed  with  him  he  told  him  one  day  he 
would  be  a drill  sergeant.  His  former  drill  sergeant  is  now 
Sergeant  Major  Donald  Sheppard  of  Fort  Eustis. 

“I  still  get  chill  bumps  when  1 think  about  how  it  all  came 
together,”  he  said. 

Recently  Sotorosado  was  chosen  as  the  Fort  Eustis  Drill 
Sergeant  of  the  Year. 

“It  makes  me  very  proud  to  be  Drill  Sergeant  of  the  Year. 
Now  my  goal  is  to  become  a Sergeant  Major.” 

Sotorosado  has  come  a long  way.  He’ll  keep  pushing. 


To  keep  his  privates  squared  away,  Sotorosado  must 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  military  weapons. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.goarmy.com 
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Photos  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis 


From 

air 

to  sea 

Story  by  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Cynthia  Clark,  USN 


Whether  Hying  through  the  air,  or  braving  rough 
waters  on  the  high  seas,  this  soldier  has  seen  it 
all.  Army  Specialist  Jeffrey  Barrick  braces  the 
waters  aboard  one  of  the  boats  in  the  Army’s  small,  but 
important  fleet.  He  is  the  coxswain  aboard  a Landing  Craft 
Mechanized  8,  ported  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  The  LCM-8  is  an 
Army  vessel  designed  to  transport  cargo,  troops  and  vehicles 
from  ship  to  shore. 

“1  operate  the  boat  and  assure  the  welfare  of  my  two 
crewmembers,”  Barrick  said. 

As  a student  at  Towson  High  School  in  Towson,  Md., 
Barrick  was  always  interested  in  finding  out  how  things 

work.  “I  was 
always  taking 
things  apart  and 
putting  them 
back  together,” 
he  said. 

He  joined 
the  Army  in  July 
1994,  after 
graduating  high 
school,  to  put 
his  passion  to 
the  test.  After 
basic  training  at 
Fort  Jackson, 
S.C.,  he  was 
trained  as  a 

Specialist  Jeffrey  Barrick.  helicopter 


Specialist  Barrick  tends  the  lines  on  LCM-8. 


mechanic.  While  stationed  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  he  received 
word  the  Army  was  eliminating  his  job. 

He  then  reported  to  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  to  receive  his  water 
craft  engineer  training.  “We  were  trained  on  firefighting, 
damage  control,  knot  tying,  water  pollution,  life  saving,  first  aid 
and  other  water  related  courses  including  radar  and  the  rules  of 
the  ‘road’,”  Barrick  said. 

When  Barrick  and  his  crewmembers  aren’t  transporting 
troops  or  equipment,  they  perform  emergency  drills  to  keep 
them  on  their  toes  if  conflict  arises.  “We  hold  firefighting  and 
abandon  ship  drills  to  make  sure  we’re  working  as  a team,”  he 
said.  “I  always  want  to  make  sure  my  crew  is  safe,  that’s  the 
most  important  thing.” 

Being  new  to  the  watercraft  field,  he  hasn’t  had  the 
opportunity  to  use  his  training  in  a battle  situation,  but  with  his 
extensive  training,  he  feels  up  to  the  task  if  this  type  of 
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To  ensure  the  safety  of  the  ship,  Barrick  must  ensure  the  ropes  are  properly  secure. 


situation  does  arise. 

A job  this  exciting  rewards  Barrick 
in  more  ways  than  one  but  there’s  one 
that  stands  out  above  the  rest.  “The 
most  rewarding  aspect  of  my  job  is 
being  responsible  for  my  soldiers  and 
making  my  own  decisions  more 
responsibly,”  the  young  Specialist  said. 

During  his  short,  but  not  uneventful 
career,  Barrick  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  countiy  with  stops  in  Kansas, 
Texas,  Alabama  and  the  Mohave  Desert 
in  California. 

With  a career  full  of  experiences, 
Barrick  can  say  that  he  has  boldly  sailed 
where  no  soldier  has  gone  before. 


Barrick  steers  his  way  to  the  future. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.goarmy.com 
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Ashworth  greets  her  latest  patient. 

Her  secret  identity 


Story  and  photos  by  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Cynthia  Clark,  USN 

Humanitarian  by  day,  flying  through  the  air  by  night. 

No,  this  is  not  a day  in  the  life  of  Superman,  rather 
that  of  Navy  Lieutenant  Margaret  Ashworth,  an 
award  winning  figure  skater  who  disguises  herself  as  a staff 
nurse  at  the  Naval  Medical  Center  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

At  the  hospital,  Ashworth  works  in  the  postpartum  ward, 
taking  care  of  newborn  babies  and  preparing  their  moms  for 
motherhood. 

“1  love  working  with  babies,  and  teaching  moms  how  to  take 
care  of  them,”  Ashworth  said.  “That’s  the  best.” 

On  the  ice,  Ashworth  practices  whenever  she  can  find  the 
time  with  the  Tidewater  Skating  Club. 

“1  practice  whenever  1 can  fit  the  time  in,  sometimes  one  or 
two  hours  a week  or  as  many  as  10,”  she  said. 


Warming  up  for  the  ice. 

Most  figure  skaters  around  the  world  started  with  lessons 
and  competitions  at  very  early  ages.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
this  figure  skater. 

“I  always  watched  it  on  television  as  a kid  in  Illinois  and 
wanted  to  imitate  the  skaters,  but  there  were  no  rinks  in  the 
area  so  we  just  skated  on  the  frozen  baseball  field,”  said  the 
1986  graduate  of  Schaumberg  High  School. 

It  wasn’t  until  she  had  a break  from  college  in  1991  that  she 
decided  to  turn  her  dream  into  a reality. 

“While  on  break,  I read  an  article  in  the  newspaper  on  adult 
figure  skating  lessons  at  a local  rink,”  said  Ashworth.  “After 
my  second  lesson  I bought  a pair  of  custom  skates,  I was 
hooked.” 

Not  too  long  after  her  lessons  started  this  young  nursing 
student  placed  second  in  her  first  competition,  sponsored  by  an 
ice  rink  in  Franklin  Park,  111. 
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Ashworth  lands  her  jump  with  ease. 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Navy  call  1-800-USA-NAVY  or  look  on  the 
internet  at  http://www.navyjobs.com 


Ashworth  laces  up  and  prepares  to  take  the  ice. 

college  and  upon  graduation  she  received  her  commission. 

“My  father  was  in  the  Navy,  so  I wanted  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps,”  she  said. 

While  some  might  find  this  hectic  lifestyle  difficult, 
Ashworth  makes  both  work  for  each  other. 

“The  Navy  teaches  you  patience,  flexibility,  strength  and 
persistence.  In  skating  you  need  all  those  things,”  she  said. 
“You  have  to  be  physically  fit  for  both.  Eventually,  it  all 
works  out.” 

Whether  it  is  jumping,  spinning  or  making  an  infant’s  first 
days  in  the  world  a little  easier,  Ashworth  will  never  stop 
trying  for  that  perfect  10. 


Ashworth  performs  baby  Jasmine’s  daily  check-up. 


Preparing  patients’  discharge  paperwork  is  Just  one  of  the 
many  duties  of  a postpartum  ward  nurse. 

“I  was  scared  to  death  to  compete.  I didn’t  know  whether  to 
enjoy  it  or  be  sick,”  she  said. 

Since  her  start  she  has  skated  at  the  Olympic  Arena  in  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  and  earned  a silver  medal  in  the  adult  division  at 
the  1998  South  Atlantic  Regional  Figure  Skating  Championship 
in  Tampa,  Fla. 

“I  may  not  ever  go  to  the  Olympics,  but  I’m  learning  the 
same  things  they  did,  what  they  do  is  not  impossible,  nothing 
is,”  said  Ashworth. 

Accepted  into  the  Navy’s  Nurse  Corps  Scholarship  program, 
she  returned  to  school  at  Concordia  University  West  Suburban 
College  of  Nursing.  The  program  paid  for  her  last  two  years  of 
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Service  Member 


NAME:  Steven  Saucedo,  Corporal 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Security  Force  Battalion,  Norfolk,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  San  Antonio,  Texas 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Saint  Gerald  Catholic 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Unit  Diary  Clerk 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “There’s  always  something 
to  do.  I keep  the  Marine  Corps  functioning.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Made  Corporal  in  1 .5  years. 

TRAVEL:  Norfolk,  Va.,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C., 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Norfolk,  Va. 
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NAME:  Jessica  Farley,  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Branch  Dental  Clinic,  Norfolk  Naval 
Station,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Scotland,  S.D. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Scotland 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Dental  Technician 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “Living  in  Hawaii  for  three 
years.  I’ve  learned  how  important  it  is  for  people  to 
work  together  and  help  each  other  out.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Navy  Achievement  Medal,  Good 
Conduct  Medal 

TRAVEL:  Hawaii,  Virginia,  Florida 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Hawaii 
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NAME:  Pavel  Galo  Hernandez,  Airman  1st  Class 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Fort  Eustis  Weather  Squadron, 
Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Newburgh  Free  Academy 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Weather  Observer 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “Watching  how  fast 
weather  can  change  how  it  affects  the  community.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Made  Airman  1st  Class  in  1.5 
years  and  graduated  Weather  Squadron  School 

TRAVEL:  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Virginia 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Mississippi 


NAME:  Kevin  Wiggins,  Sergeant 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Fort  Eustis  Self  Help  Office 


HOMETOWN:  Omaha,  Neb. 


HIGH  SCHOOL:  Burke 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Non-commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Self  Help  Office. 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “Making  sure  everyone  is 
satisfied  and  has  what  they  need.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Army  Achievement  Medal,  Army 
Commendation  Medal 


TRAVEL:  Germany,  North  Carolina,  Colorado 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Germany 
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